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with the spirit of the British constitution" and would not be binding on future cabinets. Nicholas, however, was not discouraged, and endeavored to achieve his object through personal negotiations with the British government. In 1839 his son, the future Emperor Alexander II, had visited London, where he was cordially received. In the summer of 1844 the tsar himself went to England and spent some time at Windsor as the feted and admired guest of Queen Victoria.12 Aberdeen, who after the defeat of the Whigs in August, 1841, succeeded Palmerston at the foreign office in the government of Sir Robert Peel, was the recipient of Nicholas's overtures. A memorandum summarizing the London conversations was drafted by Nesselrode and was submitted to Aberdeen.13 Both Russia and England, the memorandum argued, were vitally interested in the maintenance of the independence and territorial integrity of Turkey. The fate of the Christian population under the Ottoman rule depended largely on the concerted action of the great Powers whose duty it was "to use all their influence to maintain the Christian subjects of the Porte in a state of submission to their sovereign authority/' The Turkish empire, however, contained many "elements of dissolution/' and the Russians held that the adverse effects of this unwanted event would be minimized if St. Petersburg and London would agree on a common course to be followed in case of the breakdown of the Ottoman empire. During the tsar's visit to England, according to the memorandum, Nicholas and the British government had agreed (1) to maintain as long as possible the status quo in Turkey, and (2) in case of the dissolution of the Porte to reach a preliminary understanding concerning the establishment of a new order. It was argued that in the latter eventuality Austria was-bound by the convention of Munchengratz to act in concert with Russia and that France would have no choice but to acquiesce in the decision of the three Powers. Aberdeen, after some delay, admitted "the accuracy of the statement/' but he would not commit himself any further. Nicholas, Nesselrode, and Brunnow, on
12 Relations between Russia and France further deteriorated in 1842, when the Russian ambassador to Paris and the French ambassador to St. Petersburg were recalled. Until the revolution of 1848 the two countries were represented in each other's capital by a charge d'affaires.
13 The text of the memorandum, which was written in French, is published in A. M. Zaionchkovsky, Vostochnaia voina 1853-J 856 gg. v sviazi s sovremennoi ei politicheskoi obstanovkoi (The Eastern War of 1853-1856 and Its Contemporary Political Background) (St. Petersburg, 1908), Vol. II, Pt. II, pp. 132-134.